EICHAED   COBDEN

follow his great leader, Mr. Gladstone, all the way
upon the path of domestic reform which Gladstone
endeavoured to tread. There was hardly any bitterness
of feeling, personal or political, in Cobden. Even
towards Lord Palmerston he felt no manner of ill-will,
although nobody could have been more often opposed
than he was to most of Palmerston's opinions and
actions in foreign policy, and to his lack of opinions
and his habitual inaction in domestic politics. I was
much struck once by some words which Cobden used in
discussing the character of a great Conservative politi-
cian to whom Cobden and Bright were alike strongly
opposed. We were talking of the wonderful success
this statesman had made in political life, and of the
manner in which he must have satisfied his uttermost
ambition, and the gratification which all that success
must have brought to him. Cobden paused for a while,
and then said, 4 Yes, that is all very well, but how will
he feel when he knows that the career is drawing to
an end, and when with him there is nothing left but
retrospect?' For myself I was less interested in Cob-
den's views as to the statesman of whom we were
speaking, than in the light which the words threw on
the noble simplicity of his own nature. 'When there
is nothing left but retrospect?' It did not seem to
occur to Cobden that such a man as he of whom we
were talking could find plenty of reasons to satisfy him-
self, even at the close of his career, that every step he
had taken had been taken in pure patriotic unselfish-
ness, and not guided in the least by any desire to grasp-
at so many successive opportunities of personal and
political advancement.

I may quote here a characteristic letter of Cobden's
which I received from him one day, and have kept ever

51afterwards
